RENDEZVOUS IN HELL

growii stouter as she entered her fifties, and no treatment or dieting
could alter this. She looked as if she were bursting out of the corsets
that were tight about her hips; her dress was taut across her bosom.
The change of life had aggravated her innate indecisiveness. At the
moment she was thinking of the announcement of the death and re-
gretting Madame Polant, who had always been so useful in organizing
funerals, without realizing that it was she herself who was now re-
placing "poor Polant" and that she had nothing else to do with her
life.

Jean-Noel and Marie-Ange came into the drawing-room. The faces
all turned towards them.

"Well?" the old Vicorntesse de Laubrieres asked in a low voice.
Jean-Noel slightly shrugged his shoulders and spread out his fine,
slender hands, but said nothing. Marie-Ange was automatically scaling
the natural-coloured varnish from her thumb, never taking her eyes
from her brother.

The three old people exchanged glances which meant: " Poor children;
they've had a shock. It's a terrible time for them."

"Would you like some orangeade or something to eat?" Isabelle
asked.

"No thank you. Aunt Isabelle/' said Marie-Ange. "Not me, any-
way."

Jean-Noel shook his head.

"Our father committed suicide... Our mother was murdered ..."
they were repeating to themselves. "And we have lived all these years
without knowing it."

It was not enough that they had been ruined. It was not enough
that they were orphans, there had to be these tragedies too, the sort of
tragedies that happened only to other people, people one did not
know. It was as if some terrible hereditary disease had been revealed to
them.

Memories came suddenly pressing about them: the far-distant mem-
ory of their father's funeral and the deep hostile silence of the house in
the Avenue de Messine. "Why is Daddy dead, Miss Mabel?" "An
accident, an appalling accident, children. You must be very good. The
grown-ups are very sad." And then the nearer memory of Christmas
holidays in the mountains with Aunt Isabelle and the telegram an-
nouncing their mother's death. The broken balcony on the facade of
Mauglaives. "That is where Madame la Gomtesse fell. A tragic acci-
dent"

"He was drunk, he was jealous ..." What reason had De Voos to be
jealous of then* mother? The children could remember no man hanging
round her. For them she had always been a fragile, luminous figure,
the very image of rectitude, of happy piety, and the object of then-
veneration. Was it imaginable that she had behaved like so many
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